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T history of the Armenian communities in Eastern Europe is of 
interest to Armenian as well as Western scholars. To this day, 
however, there is no comprehensive work about that segment of the 
Armenian experience. There are only monographs and articles on certain 
communities, individuals, monuments, works of art, and events. One 
will also find chapters about Armenian history and the Armenian 
dispersion. 

Until after World War I, the study of the Eastern European 
Armenian communities was an esoteric field of Armenian scholarship. 
The descendants of Armenian immigrants living in Eastern European 
countries were looked upon as the “lost tribes" of the Armenian nation, 
which was still concentrated in its historic homeland and in neighboring 
countries. The dispersion of the Armenian people throughout the world 
after the genocide of 1915 and the emergence oflarge communities even 
in such distant regions of the world as North and South America, 
Australia, Western Europe, and elsewhere, and the concern of Armenian 
intellectual, religious, and political leaders about maintaining the Arme- 
nian identity have brought to the forefront the case of the old 
communities—particularly the assimilation of the Armenians—in 
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Eastern Europe. The rhetoric of modern writers and orators focuses 
Armenian attention on drawing lessons from the extinct “colonies” in 
Eastern Europe so that the communities existing today will survive and 
instill a strong sense of identity in the younger generations. 

Setting aside modern rhetoric and present-day concerns about the 
future of the Armenian dispersion, scholars have studied certain aspects 
of life in the Armenian communities of Eastern Europe—namely, the 
art, architecture, literature, printing, language, and law. Modern studies 
reveal the vitality and longevity of some of these Armenian colonies 
even after the seventeenth century, when large numbers of Armenians 
were allegedly assimilated. l 


Crimea 


The Armenian communities in the Crimean peninsula were established 
long before those in Poland, Ukraine, Transylvania, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Bukovina. In fact, most of the immigrants in these 
countries came from the Crimea. 

Armenian contacts with the Crimea date back to the eighth century. 
From the sixth to the twelfth century, the southern coastline of the 
Crimea was under Byzantine control. Armenian contingents fighting in 
the Byzantine armies were stationed there frequently. During the course 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, large numbers of Armenian 
- immigrants arrived from Constantinople, Armenia Minor, and Greater 
Armenia. Those from Constantinople and Armenia Minor came via the 
Balkans or the Black Sea, whereas those from Greater Armenia crossed 
the Caucasus. 

In the eleventh century, immigrants from Armenia Minor and 
Greater Armenia fled their ancestral homelands because of the Seljuk 
raids. The penetration of nomadic elements into Armenia and eastern 
Anatolia disrupted the way of life of the local sedentary population and 
forced them to migrate elsewhere. Armenian immigrants from Constan- 
tinople and its environs probably migrated because of the religious 
intolerance of the Byzantine authorities toward the Monophysites. This 
element probably reached Crimea several decades earlier than that 
fleeing the Seljuks. Though it is not clear why the early Armenian 
immigrants chose Crimea as their destination, the mild climate of the 
southern part of the peninsula, the fertility of its soil, and the commercial 
opportunities were probably major attractions. One of the earliest 
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vestiges of Armenian presence in Kaffa (the modern town of Feodosiia) 
is an inscription in Armenian bearing the date 1027. 

The political situation of Eastern Europe in the thirteenth century 
and new conditions favorable for commercial enterprises made Crimea 
even more appealing to Armenian settlers. In 1239 the Mongols, under 
Batu Khan, invaded Crimea, which thereafter became a part of the 
Golden Horde. Under Mongol domination the Armenians fared rela- 
tively well, as long as they paid their tributes. During the middle decades 
of the thirteenth century their numbers increased considerably, and they 
began to settle in various cities and towns throughout the peninsula. As 
he passed through the town of Sudak in 1253, the Flemish diplomat 
William of Rubruck came across Armenians. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century, the Armenian commu- 
nities in the Crimean peninsula and their ecclesiastical traditions and 
customs had already attracted the attention of the local Greek element. 
The author of a colophon in a Greek synaxarion noted that the Arme- 
nians celebrated the Easter of 1292 a week after the Greeks; thus the 
Armenians had already established churches and teligious institutions 
in their new land. 

In 1267 the Genoese came to terms with the Mongols ofthe Golden 
Horde and monopolized the trading privileges in the southern and 
eastern regions of the Crimea. The Genoese consulate, which was 
located in the city of Kaffa, extended its jurisdiction over all the Genoese 
colonies in the peninsula. Thus the Genoese virtually controlled the 
entire region, despite the presence of Mongol authorities and officials. 
The Armenians, with their extensive commercial ties, were useful to the 
Genoese. Favorable conditions created by the Genoese attracted more 
Armenians. Genoese sources report that in 1316 there were three Arme- 
nian churches in Kaffa: two were under the jurisdiction of the Armenian 
catholicos and one was subject to Rome. 

The Armenian merchants of the Crimea were in close contact with 
the Armenian communities in the lower course of the Volga River. 
These communities had been established by the Mongols, who had 
transported large numbers of Armenians there from Ani in 1235 and 
1262. Well aware of the commercial possibilities and the better way of 
life in the Crimea, the leaders of these communities negotiated with the | 
Genoese and made a treaty with their consul to migrate. The Genoese 
were as anxious as the Armenians to populate the Crimean peninsula 
with Armenians. Not only were the Armenians commercially useful, 
they also could provide warriors to secure the protection of Genoese . 
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interests. According to the information in the colophon of an Armenian 
manuscript, in 1330 "the princes, nobility, and the common people left 
Akhsarai and, taking up arms, fought against the Tatars to break through 
their lines. They came to Crimea, where they settled in Feodosiia, 
Kazarat, Surkhat, and the environs of these towns." 

In Armenian texts written in the Crimea, scholars have noticed 
words that are characteristic of the dialect of the Shirak district, where 
the city of Ani is located. This substantiates the claim of the Crimean 
Armenians that they are the progeny of immigrants from Russia who 
were themselves descendants of the people of Ani. 

The Armenian communities in the Crimea extended from 
Belogorsk to Feodosiia and to the foothills of the Crimean or Yalta 
Mountains in the north. Nineteenth-century Armenian travelers describe 
several Armenian monuments in this region, some of which were still 
extant at that time. Despite the very heavy toll reaped by the Black Death 
in 1346-1347, the Armenian communities survived and continued to 
flourish throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The author of a colophon gives us specific information about the 
numbers of Armenian who migrated to Crimea in 1330. 


At that time we became strong and increased in number, and built 
villages and districts. The princes and the nobility filled the mountains 
and plains from Gharapazar to Surkhat and Feodosiya with monas- 
teries and churches. .. . We built one hundred thousand houses and 
one thousand churches. Out of fear of the Huns fortifications were 
built around the city of Feodosiya. 


On the basis of this colophon, scholars have suggested that at least half 
a million Armenians lived in the region during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. This is a very large number for the Middle Ages and 
may be somewhat inflated. Yet we know from Genoese sources that the 
Armenian population of Kaffa alone was 46,000. Furthermore, there 
were very large communities in Sudak, Surkhat, Eupateria, Kazarat, 
Belogorsk (Karasubazar), Simferopol (Akmechit), Bakhchisarai, 
Balaklava (Chembale), Armiansk (Orabazar), Inkerman, and elsewhere. 
The Armenians also lived in villages in the vicinities of these cities. The 
communities grew larger as more Armenians arrived from Cilicia after 
the fall of the Armenian kingdom in 1375. Life for the Armenians in 
Armenia in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had become unbear- 
able under nomadic Turkic dynasties. Continuous wars between the 
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Ottomans and the Safavids throughout the sixteenth and the early 
decades of the seventeenth centuries laid waste the country. The Arme- 
nian population of the cities and villages of Greater Armenia abandoned 
their homes and sought the safety of the Crimean peninsula. Our sources 
refer particularly to immigrants from villages in the modern 
Nakhichevan and Baiburt regions who were engaged in commercial 
enterprises and cultural work in the Crimean towns. 

In the early decades of the fifteenth century, the Armenian pres- 
ence in the Crimea was very impressive. In his letter of 1432, Pope ` 
Eugenius IV refers to the city of Sudak as being in partibus Armeniae 
maioris. Western sources occasionally called the Crimean peninsula 
Armenia maritima and the Sea of Azov as Lacus armeniacus. 

In southern Crimea the Armenians lived in traditional communi- 
ties whose ethnic integrity was both politically and economically expe- 
dient for the Genoese. Armenian contingents under the command of 
Armenian commanders protected the Genoese colonies of Surkhat, 
Kaffa, and others. The seaport city of Kazarat was the seat of an 
Armenian official who had under his command an Armenian detach- 
ment and kept a close eye on the activities of the local Tatars. The 
Armenians built the fortifications of the city of Kaffa and were in charge 
of its safety. In 1475 they defended the city against the onslaught of the 
Ottoman navy, yielding to the superior Ottoman forces only after the 
escape of the Genoese consul. Acknowledging the fact that the Crimea 
was for the most part inhabited by Armenians—populatam esse in 
maiori parte Armeniis—one of the Genoese consuls describes them as 
boni mercatores, nobis fidelissimi who are of great service to the 
state—civitati magnum beneficium. 

Information on the early history of the Armenian communities of 
the Crimea reveals that the Armenian immigrants represented a segment 
of thirteenth-century Zakarid Armenian society. Under Genoese control, 
the communities maintained their internal autonomy. The sources dis- 
tinguish three major classes among the immigrants of 1330: princes 
(ishkhank), nobility (aznvakank), and common people (zhoghovurd). 
The feudal order was ultimately replaced by the merchant class, which 
continued to play an active role in the life of the communities until the 
eighteenth century. 

The region of Crimea was organized as a prelacy of the Armenian 
Church in the middle of the fourteenth century. The new episcopal 
jurisdiction was known as Hayots hiusisayin koghmank (The Northern 
Regions of the Armenians [or Armenia]). The town of Surkhat, where 
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the seat of the bishop was located, was the ecclesiastical metropolis of 
the Armenians. The church occupied a central place in the life of the 
community. In Kaffa alone, the number of churches rose to forty-four 
after the great migration of 1330, and many were built in the traditional 
Armenian architectural style. The common people had a voice in the 
election of their prelates. In 1474 they refused to accept the candidate 
of the merchant class and proposed the name of another bishop accept- 
able to them. This tradition, which seems to have its antecedents in Ani, 
was later transferred to Constantinople by thousands of Crimean Arme- 
nians who flocked there at the end of the fifteenth and throughout the 
sixteenth centuries. The practice of expressing popular dissent 
ultimately led to the secularization and modernization of Armenian 
society in the Ottoman Empire. 

The Armenians of Crimea specialized in agriculture and the crafts. 
In cities they lived in their own quarters and spoke their native tongue 
but conducted business transactions with non-Armenians in local lan- 
guages, such as Italian, Greek, and particularly Kipchak Turkish. 

The favorable conditions under which the Armenian communities 
flourished during the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
came to an abrupt end in 1475, when the Ottoman navy attacked and 
laid siege to Kaffa. The city fell, and the rest of the Genoese colonies in 
the Crimean peninsula were seized and placed under the control of a 
Tatar khanate, which officially accepted the suzerainty of the Ottoman. 
sultan in 1478. The Armenian communities did survive under the Tatar 
khans but lost their former luster and importance. 

The Ottoman conquest of the Crimean peninsula and the ouster of 
the Genoese from the region were catastrophic for the Armenian mer- 
chants and for the economy. Right after the conquest and during the 
early period ofthe Tatar domination, the local Tatars and the Turks were 
hostile toward the Armenians, since the latter had defended the Genoese 
colonies. Several Armenians were executed, and many were forced to 
convert to Islam. As many as sixteen Armenian churches in Kaffa alone 
were converted to mosques. Thousands of Armenian families fled to 
other Eastern European countries or to the Gallipoli peninsula. The 
Ottomans took captive several thousand people and transported them to 
Constantinople, where they joined their kinsmen, established new quar- 
ters, and formed the nucleus of a small community. 

The conquest of the Crimea by the Turks, however, did not 
completely drain the Armenian communities of their population. Eco- 
nomic revival in the peninsula at the end of the sixteenth century and 
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relative political stability under Tatar rule attracted new immigrants 
from several beleaguered Armenian communities in eastern Anatolia. 

The Crimean towns served as havens not only for Armenian 
refugees fleeing the cruel valley lords of Anatolia but also for Arme- 
nian culture. Already in the thirteenth century the Armenians had a 
monastery called St. Sargis and a scriptorium in Kaffa. The most 
important cultural center was the monastic complex of Surb Khach 
(Holy Cross) in Surkhat. According to one theory, the name “Surkhat” 
is the corrupt form of Surb Khach. In the scriptoria of the monasteries 
of Kaffa, Surkhat, and Sudak, Armenian scribes copied numerous 
codices, most of which were illuminated by local Armenian artists. 
Some of these centers—for example, Surb Khach Monastery, the 
Church of the Archangels Gabriel and Michael, and the Church of St. 
John the Baptist—are still extant and have been studied by modern 
historians of architecture. 

According to paleographer Ashot Abrahamian, more than 500 
manuscripts copied in the Crimean peninsula survive today in various 
libraries of the world. In a work devoted to the Armenian miniature art 
of the Crimea and published in 1978, Emma Korkhmazian has examined | 
111 manuscripts with illuminations of artistic merit, dating from the 
thirteenth century to 1727. The chronological distribution of these 
manuscripts is informative. Eight manuscripts were illuminated before 
1330 (.e., the date of the mass migration of the Armenians from the 
lower Volga basin); sixty codices illuminated between 1330 and 1475 
(i.e., the Ottoman conquest of Kaffa); no manuscripts exist from 1474 
to 1575; and the remaining forty manuscripts were copied and 
illuminated after 1536. These statistics indirectly reflect the economic 
and cultural state of the Crimean Armenian communities. 

During the fourteenth century, the sponsors of miniature artists 
included not only the rich merchants but also common craftsmen. Codex 
No. 3797 of the Matenadaran (Repository of Manuscripts) of Erevan, a 
collection of homilies copied in 1347, was sponsored by painters, 
goldsmiths, shoemakers, blacksmiths, tailors, viniculturists, and the 
like. At a time when an unstable political situation left the cultural life 
of Greater Armenia in a precarious state and the kingdom of Cilician 
Armenia was waning, Crimea became a major center of Armenian art. 

The artistic traditions of the Crimean scriptoria were later trans- 
ported to other parts of Eastern Europe and to Constantinople. These 
traditions were influenced predominantly by the style of miniature art 
produced in Western Armenia, particularly in the Baiburt-Erzerum 
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region. In their new environment, the Armenian artists also were influ- 
enced by contemporary Western art. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the political situa- 
tion was more permissive, Armenian students from the Crimea were sent 
to study in various monastic centers and medieval “universities” in | 
Greater Armenia. Hakob of Crimea, who died in 1416, was one such 
student sent to the renowned University of Gladzor. After completing 
the course of his studies, he spent the rest of his life in the monasteries 
of Western Armenia and became an authority on the Armenian calendar 
and related fields. Armenian literature flourished in the Crimean com- 
munities only after the arrival of immigrants from the town of Tokat in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Among the foremost writers 
were several distinguished chroniclers who kept the historiographical 
tradition alive and several talented poets whose works have survived 
and are now published. Two of them are interesting, since they are 
probably among the earliest modern Armenian satirists. The first is the 
priest Stepanos of Tokat, who migrated to Crimea in 1604-1605 after 
escaping the horrors of the Jelali uprisings in his homeland. He spent all 
of his life in exile at the Monastery of Surb Khach, where he had as a 
pupil a young boy named Martiros. Martiros, a native of Kaffa, also 
became a satirist. To further his education Martiros went to Tokat and 
then to Jerusalem, where he was ordained a priest in 1651. From 1659 
to 1660 he became patriarch of Constantinople, and in 1661 he received 
episcopal ordination at Echmiadzin and was appointed prelate of the 
region of Crimea. Martiros died in 1683 on the patriarchal throne of 
Jerusalem. His literary works include several letters and invectives in 
verse about various contemporary priests. From the biographies of 
Hakob, Stepanos, and Martiros we can see that the Armenian commu- 
nities in the Crimea were not deprived of culture and that they main- 
tained a considerable amount of cultural relations with centers in Greater 
Armenia and Armenia Minor. The major Armenian centers in the 
Crimean peninsula also disseminated Armenian culture to the Armenian 
communities in various Eastern European countries. 

In 1778 the Armenians of Crimea migrated to Russia under pecu- 
liar circumstances, In 1774 the Russians had succeeded in forcing the 
Ottomans to accept the independence of the Khanate of Crimea, an act 
that put the khanate under immediate Russian influence. In order to 
speed up the annexation of Crimea to the empire, the Russians decided 
to strike at the economy of the peninsula by persuading the Armenian 
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and Greek population, who were the most active in conducting commer- 
cial enterprises, to migrate to Russia. The Armenians of Russia and 
especially their prelate, Archbishop Hovsep Arghutian, were very much 
in favor of this move, since the Russian court had promised the Arme- 
nian immigrants important privileges and an entire area in which to 
settle. The Armenians parted from their second homeland with great 
reluctance and settled in the region of Rostov-on-Don. They named their 
new habitat Nor (New) Nakhichevan and built villages, cities, and a 
monastic complex called Surb Khach in memory of the institution in 
Surkhat. The Armenians of Nakhichevan have survived and maintained 
their identity until the present day, and several nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century Armenian intellectuals and political leaders were born 
and raised there. The Monastery of Surb Khach, which was in Armenian 
hands until the Soviet government took it away several decades ago, was 
recently restored and reconsecrated as a church. 

Soon after the migration of the Armenians and Greeks, the Rus- 
sians succeeded in annexing Crimea to the empire in 1783. At the end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century, several 
Armenians from various areas migrated to Crimea and formed new 
communities, particularly in the larger cities. The latter were still active 
until World War II. 

Armenians had lived on the Crimean peninsula for over six hun- 
dred years by the time they left in 1778. Since the great migration of 
1330, eighteen generations maintained their Armenian identity on Cri- 
mean soil. Various factors contributing to the longevity of these com- 
munities are of great interest to the student of Armenian history. One 
such factor is the large number of Armenians living in close quarters in 
a relatively small area. The communities of the Crimea were tightly knit 
around traditional Armenian institutions such as the family and the 
church. In this environment even the Armenians in union with Rome, 
whose history goes back to Genoese times, were never Latinized; they 
retained their identity and in 1778 joined the rest of their brothers and 
sisters in migrating to Russia. New waves of immigrants from Armenia 
Minor and Greater Armenia occasionally replenished the Armenian 
population of the communities, particularly after 1475. The constant 
inflow was instrumental in preserving the Armenian language and 
traditions. We must note that immigrant scribes, miniature artists, writ- 
ers, poets, and chroniclers were responsible for the revival of the arts 
and literature in the seventeenth-century Crimean communities. 
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The demographical distribution of various ethnic groups in medi- 
eval Crimea probably was another major factor in the preservation of 
the Armenian identity. The region was for the most part inhabited by 
Tatars who were Muslims. There also was a small concentration of 

Greeks and a very small number of Italians. The Armenians were the 
largest “minority” in the Crimea. As Christians, they refrained from 
intermarrying and mingling with the Muslim element. The sources speak 
of periodic atrocities, forced conversions, and executions perpetrated on 
the Armenians by the Muslim overlords of Crimea. The Armenians also 
were distant from the Greeks and Italians on theological grounds. They 
lived in their communities, aloof from others. 

The stable economy of the Crimean peninsula and the prosperity 
of the Armenians, save for certain intervals shortly after the Ottoman 
conquest in 1475 and during the sixteenth century, was another factor 
why the Armenian communities continued to survive and thrive. Yet in 
1778 the number of Armenians was nowhere near half a million. In that 
year only 12,000 Armenians migrated to the region of Rostov. The large 
numbers had dwindled as a result of the Ottoman conquest in 1475, when 
the majority of the population migrated to the north. 

Because of their geographical position, the Armenian communi- 
ties in the Crimea were not isolated from their homeland or the other 
communities in Asia Minor and Eastern Europe. Commercial transac- 
tions took Armenian merchants to these regions, and merchants from 
the Crimea traveled far and wide. The early seventeenth-century Arme- 
nian chronicler Grigor Kamakhetsi speaks about Crimean merchants 
who frequently visited the quarters of Crimean Armenians in Constan- 
tinople and were very active in the affairs of the Armenian community 
in the Ottoman capital. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, merchants from 
New Julfa and the towns of the Nakhichevan region frequented the 
seaports of the Black Sea, and some had established headquarters in 
Feodosiia. This element probably carried certain ideas about a national 
awareness, which inspired a few hundred young Armenians from the 
Crimea at the beginning of the eighteenth century to volunteer to join 
the forces of Davit Bek to liberate Eastern Armenia. 

The hierarchy of the church provided another form of contact with 
other Armenian communities. Catholicoi, patriarchs, prelates, and bish- 
ops as well as learned vardapets (doctors of theology) frequently visited 
the Armenian communities of Eastern Europe, keeping the Armenians 
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of these regions informed about the situation of their brothers and sisters 
in the homeland and elsewhere. After the Ottoman conquest of the 
Crimea, the Armenian prelacy of the region became subject to the 
Armenian patriarchate of Constantinople. Exactly when this happened 
is not clear, but the spiritual and administrative tie with the capital was 
instrumental in maintaining close relations with Armenian centers. 

The life and travels of Martiros of Crimea, mentioned earlier, can 
give us some insight into the movements of men of the cloth in a world 
where there was almost no system of communication comparable to that 
of our own. Throughout the late Middle Ages and modern times, until 
the mid-nineteenth century, the major hierarchical sees of the Armenian 
church and some of the major monasteries sent bishops or priests 
especially to affluent communities to raise funds and promote interest 
among the people for pilgrimage. This institution, which has been 
studied only superficially, was called nvirakutiun and the holder of the 
office a nvirak. The functions and duties of the nviraks included bearing 
the blessings of the particular holy institution he represented, carrying 
encyclicals and letters, distributing holy chrism among the different 
churches, raising money for various purposes, and performing a series 
of other errands that focused the attention of people living in distant 
communities on the monasteries of the homeland. The nviraks usually 
were learned monks who spent several years in important communities 
such as Kaffa and busied themselves with intellectuals pursuits, preach- 
ing in local churches, writing, copying codices, and teaching in schools. — 
These men kept the cultural and religious traditions of the Armenian 
people alive in distant lands. 

Grigor Kamakhetsi mentions several nviraks who taught and 
preached in Crimea. One of them was a certain Ghazar Vardapet from 
the town of Baberd (modern Baiburt) who had first migrated to Poland 
and mastered the art of miniature painting and theology. He subse- 
quently went to Aleppo in Syria, where the rank of vardapetutiun was 
bestowed upon him by the catholicos of Cilicia. Returning to Europe, 
Ghazar spent some time working in Kaffa until he was deported by the 
order of the Tatar khan. 

Of all the factors just cited, demography is perhaps the most 
important in concluding that the Armenian experience in the Crimea was 
very similar to that in the Armenian homeland and Asia Minor. The 
existence of a predominantly Muslim population in its immediate envi- 
ronment prevented the Armenians from assimilating. 
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Poland/Ukraine 


The important Armenian communities of medieval Poland were concen- 
trated in the eastern part of the country and especially in the regions 
seized from Ukraine during the fourteenth century, namely, Galicia, 
Volhynia, and Podolia. The Armenian sources refer to these territories, 
as well as to Poland, as Lehastan or Erkirn Ilakhats (land of the Ilakhs). 
There were large concentrations of Armenians in Kamenets-Podolskii 
(Podolsk) from the eleventh to the nineteenth century; in Kuty from the 
eighteenth to the twentieth; in Lvov from the thirteenth to the twentieth; 
in Luck from the fourteenth to the eighteenth; in Stanislav (Ivano- 
Franiivsk) from the seventeenth to the eighteenth; in Jazlowiec 
(Yabluvinka) from the thirteenth to the eighteenth; in Zamostya from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth; and in Zolotsiv from the seventeenth to 
the eighteenth. 

The Armenian presence in these regions dates back to the tenth 
century. Ana, the wife of Prince Vladimir (978-1015), was an Armenian, 
and, according to Slavic legends and early sources, the princes of Galicia 
and Kiev employed Armenians living in Kiev as mercenaries. After the 
Seljuk penetration into Greater Armenia and the fall of Ani in 1064, 
waves of Armenian immigrants found their way north to the western 
Ukraine. New immigrants arrived in the twelfth century. The Mongol 
conquest of Kiev in 1240 and the unstable political situation there forced 
many Armenians to migrate to Galicia and Volhynia, where settlements 
of Armenians already existed in Kamenets-Podolskii and the surround- 
ing villages. By 1250 the Armenians had built a church in Kamanets. 

The communities in the western part of Ukraine increased in size 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when three major waves 
of immigrants arrived. The first wave came from the lower Volga region 
via the Crimea and was responsible for turning the Crimean settlements 
into major communities in 1330. The second wave came from Cilicia 
after the fall of the Armenian kingdom in 1375, arriving via Wallachia 
or the Crimean peninsula; the third came from the Crimea after the 
Ottoman conquest of that region in 1475. During the course of the 
sixteenth through eighteenth centuries, a constant flow of smaller waves 
of immigrants followed from Greater Armenia and Armenia Minor— 
particularly from the region of Tokat and the Crimea. 

Unlike the immigrants who concentrated in large numbers in the 
southern regions of the Crimean peninsula, the Armenians of Poland 
and Ukraine were scattered in small numbers over a very vast region. 
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Recent studies have shown that there were over fifty Armenian commu- 
nities in Ukrainian, Polish, and Romanian towns and villages. One of 
the largest of these was in the city of Lvov. First settled by Armenians 
in the thirteenth century, Lvov became the center of an Armenian 
prelacy in 1364. At that time there were already two Armenian churches 
there and a monastery. The renowned cathedral, which still stands, was 
built in 1363 with the support of two Armenian merchants, Hakob, son 
of Shahnshah of Kaffa, and Panos of Vaysur. Records indicate that at 
its peak in 1633, the Armenian community of Lvov and its suburbs 
consisted of 2,500 individuals. The other communities were also rela- 
tively small. In 1672, when the Ottomans conquered Kamenets- 
Podolskii, there were only 1,200 Armenian families there, and Luck had 
only 800 in the seventeenth century. The Armenian population in the 
other cities was far less numerous. 

In 1340 the Polish king Casimir III occupied Galicia and Volhynia. - 
Considering the contribution Armenians, Jews, and Ukrainians could 
make to the advancement of commerce, the king granted them the right 
to practice their laws and maintain their traditions. The Armenians 
established their courts not only in Lvov but also in Kamenets-Podolskii 
and a number of other towns. In 1519 the royal court approved the use 
of an adaptation of Mkhitar Gosh's Armenian codification of laws, 
which thereafter was used in the Armenian law courts and tribunals. 

The Armenians in the major towns were free to conduct their own 
community affairs. In Lvov they lived in their own quarter and elected 
elders (forty-two of them, called avags) and judges (voyt). In certain 
towns such as Kamenets-Podolskii and Zamostia, there were Arme- 
nian magistracies in the seventeenth century. The documents and 
papers of the Armenian courts in these towns are still extant and are 
in Kipchak Turkish, the official language for business transactions. 
Modern scholars depend on these documents to reconstruct the 
Kipchak language. 

The Armenian communities were composed of various classes of 
people. The least known are the farmers, peasants, and all those elements 
living in the country. Because this class, the lowest and the poorest, lived 
in very small numbers in isolated communities, its members were 
probably more prone to assimilation. Many were in fact serfs on lands 
owned by Polish feudal lords. The craftsmen and the merchants, on the ` 
other hand, lived in the Armenian quarters of cities and were allowed to 
organize themselves into guilds. The Armenians excelled as goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, painters, weavers, and the like. 
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As in the Crimean peninsula, so also in Poland did the Armenian 
merchants play a major role in eastern trade, traveling all over Russia, 
the Crimea, the Ottoman Empire, Persia, and other lands. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the Armenian merchants were given the right to 
participate in commercial enterprises in Poland, and in 1505 they were 
exempt from paying customs duties on imported goods. In the sixteenth 
century, most of the stores in Lvov belonged to Armenians; by the 
seventeenth century, the Armenian merchants of Lvov had branches in 
Constantinople, Ankara, Isfahan, Moscow, Gdansk, and other cities. 
Some of these merchants managed to advance themselves into the ranks 
of the Polish nobility and gradually were assimilated. 

Like everywhere else, in Poland the Armenian Church played an 
important role in the life of the community. However, in the communi- 
ties of Poland, unlike the other Armenian communities inside and 
outside of Armenia, church-related matters were decided upon by 
elected representatives of the community, namely the elders. Since the 
churches and church property belonged to the community, changes in 
the status of the church had a strong bearing on the life ofthe community. 

Despite the rhetorical references of modern writers and orators to 
the assimilation of half a million Armenians in Poland, the separate 
communities survived there for several centuries. According to 
seventeenth-century Polish historian Sebastian Petricz, the Armenians 
of Lvov refused to integrate with the natives and married only within 
their community. We know from other historical sources that the Arme- 
nians continued to maintain their identity even after the seventeenth 
century—that is, after their forced conversion to Catholicism. The 
longevity of these communities in an environment so different from that 
of the Crimea and the Ottoman Empire deserves comment. 

With the exception of the Armenian community of Kamenets- 
Podolskii, the major centers in Poland and the Ukraine were spared 
from the destruction, devastation, and carnage of other parts of the 
world where Armenians dwelled. The major communities prospered 
and even increased in number. The mass migration of Armenians to 
Poland occurred at a most opportune time, when Casimir III was 
organizing the defense of his realm and giving privileges to minorities 
to advance trade. Armenians played an important role as soldiers as 
well as merchants. In the seventeenth century, Armenian detachments 
protected the caravans of merchants as well as the border against the 
advancing Ottoman armies. The "Knights of the Virgin Mary," an 
Armenian military organization founded in the 1630s, was active until 
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the end of the seventeenth century. In 1683 a 5,000-man Armenian 
army participated in the defense of Vienna, fighting against the Otto- 
. mans. This military involvement, as well as the autonomy Armenians 
enjoyed in their internal affairs and the disintegration of communities 
in general, kept the Armenian identity strong. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal of Lvov was extended to deal with cases involving Armenians 
and non-Armenians. Over the course of time the tribunal of Lvov 
acquired the prestigious rank of a higher court in relation to the 
Armenian tribunals in other cities. For as long as the Armenians 
enjoyed their legal privileges and the tribunals functioned, the Arme- 
nian identity remained intact. 

As in the Crimea, so also in the Armenian communities of Poland 
and the Ukraine was there a constant flow of immigrants from the 
homeland, various parts of the Ottoman Empire, and certain older 
colonies. This migration had adverse effects on the situation in Greater 
Armenia and Armenia Minor, but it replenished and revitalized the 
communities in Eastern Europe. Recently published statistics about the 
Armenian population of the city of Lvov give us some idea about the 
flow of immigrants. In 1407 there were 301 Armenians living in the city; 
in 1417 the number increased to 337; throughout the rest of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the number remained constant; and in 1575 there 
were only 60 families. A sharp increase is detected in 1600, when the 
number of families rose to 100. In 1620 there were 70 older families and 
60 newcomers. By 1633 the number of Armenians living in and around 
Lvov was estimated to be 2,500. Some of the newcomers apparently 
moved elsewhere, and the number of families dropped to 82 in 1640. 
The records from 1678 show only 14 families, indicating a sharp decline. 
Between 1655 and 1675, 52 families arrived from Van, Constantinople, 
and Isfahan who did not settle down in the region of Lvov. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century, the number of families had increased to 
73. Thus a sedentary element formed the core ofthe community in Lvov, 
which occasionally was inflated by newcomers who lived there for a 
while and then moved elsewhere. The sedentary element maintained the 
local traditions and rights acquired through the centuries, providing a 
base for the immigrants to adapt to their new habitat and in turn being 
revitalized by them. 

The communities of Poland and the Ukraine were geographi- 
cally remote from the homeland, a factor that could contribute to the 
isolation of the Armenians in these areas from the mainstream of 
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Armenian life. Yet there was constant contact not only with the 
nearby communities but also with the homeland. Besides merchants, 
prelates, and intellectuals, catholicoi of All Armenians visited Lvov 
and the other towns. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, it 
became fashionable for Armenian intellectuals, particularly var- 
dapets, to go to Poland to become acquainted with the Western 
intellectual tradition. The communities of Eastern Europe were not 
always at the receiving end; they contributed a great deal to the 
movement of intellectual revival among the Armenians. According 
to the seventeenth-century historian Arakel of Tabriz, the contacts 
of Armenian vardapets in Poland with learned Latin clergy prompted 
a revival of interest in Eastern Armenia concerning grammar, rheto- 
ric, and philosophy. Lvov, Lazlovitz, Kamenets-Podolskii, and 
Zamostia were important cultural centers with schools and scriptoria, 
and over two hundred codices copied in Poland and the Ukraine are 
now extant in various libraries throughout the world. Most of these 
manuscripts were copied by scribes born in Eastern Europe, includ- 
ing a small number from various towns in the homeland. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the scriptoria in Poland were so 
well known that students of calligraphy went there to master the art. 
The demand for manuscripts was so great that the seventeenth-cen- 
tury traveler Simeon of Zamostia, the son of an immigrant from 
Kaffa, supported himself as a scribe. 

In the seventeenth century the Jesuits founded a seminary in Lvov, 
promoting Armenian studies and literature. In 1616 Hovhannes 
Farmatanents of Baghesh (Bitlis) established a printing press and began 
publishing religious books. The first known play is Armenian, atragedy 
about the martyrdom of St. Hripsime that was written and presented in 
Lvov in 1668. 

. Because of the intellectual give-and-take between the homeland 
and the colonies in Poland and the Ukraine, certain traditional literary 
genres flourished. Among the Polish-Armenian intellectuals one may 
mention the names of several chroniclers, historians, and writers who 
made substantial contributions to Armenian literature. Historiographical 
tradition in the Armenian communities in this part of the world was 
established in the course of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and was 
continued until the nineteenth century. Among the towering intellectual 
figures were Stepanos Lehatsi (Stephen of Poland, seventeenth century), 
well known for his translations from Latin, and Stepanos Roshka (1670- 
1739). The latter was a Uniate priest born in Kamenets who became the 
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vicar of the archbishop of Lvov. He was educated in Poland, Rome, and 
at the Mekhitarist Monastery in Venice. Roshka is the author of several 
historical, grammatical, and theological works in Armenian, including 
a lexicon of Classical Armenian that remains unpublished. This work is 
still of exceptional value, since several hitherto unknown Armenian 
authorities are cited in it. Another major work by him is the Ecclesias- 
tical Annals, a chronicle of church history wherein he has recorded 
important events, particularly those concerning the Polish-Armenian 
communities. Historiography and other intellectual pursuits played a 
definite role in maintaining and fostering the Armenian identity in 
Eastern Europe. 

Various nonacademic institutions also played a major role in 
extending the life of Armenian communities in Eastern Europe. Among 
these were the guilds, hospitals, and churches. Until the seventeenth 
century, the Armenian Church was instrumental in fostering an Arme- 
nian Christian identity separate from that of Roman Catholics and the 
Orthodox. Several patriarchal encyclicals issued by fourteenth- through 
seventeenth-century catholicoi and addressed to the Armenian commu- 
nities in Poland and the Ukraine bear testimony to the close contacts 
between the center of the Armenian Church and these colonies. The 
church strengthened the ties between the communities and the home- 
land. The fact that the architect of the cathedral of Lvov emulated 
traditional Armenian architectural patterns is symbolic of the attachment 
of the dispersed Armenians to their cultural tradition. 

During the course of the seventeenth century, the Armenians of 
Poland resisted for forty years the pressure of local authorities to convert 
to Catholicism. The seventeenth-century Armenian historian Arakel of 
Tabriz claims Nikol Torosovich, the Armenian bishop of Lvov, was the 
person responsible for their ultimate conversion. This is a simple expla- 
nation for a complex issue. From Arakel himself and other sources we 
learn that the Polish government favored the forced conversion of the 
Armenians to Catholicism. Bishop Nikol was apparently a controversial 
figure disliked by the people, but he was not the cause of the problem. 
Ever since the sixteenth century a general reaction against the Protestant 
movement had triggered a change in the hitherto tolerant policy of the 
Polish government toward the Jews, the Orthodox, and the Armenians. 
During the seventeenth century, when the Armenians were pressured to 
convert, the Jews as well as the Orthodox were persecuted. Under the 
circumstances, Bishop Nikol probably was left with no other choice than 
to accept the supremacy of Rome. 
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Catholicos Movses of All Armenians excommunicated Bishop 
Nikol in 1629, but in 1654 Nikol went to Constantinople to meet 
Catholicos Philippos, Movses's successor, and swear his allegiance to 
the see of Holy Echmiadzin. Rome was well aware of Nikol's dual policy 
and did not trust him. In the 1660s a special seminary was established 
in Lvov where Latin Armenists prepared clergymen for Armenia to 
replace the old priests. Their efforts bore fruit. The prelacy of Poland, 
with its center at Lvov, officially severed its relations with Echmiadzin 
and accepted the supremacy of the pope in about 1689, during the tenure 
of Bishop Vardan Hunanian. 

Conversion to Catholicism did not break the ties between the 
Armenians of Poland and their native land. Bishop Vardan Hunanian 
himself had traveled extensively throughout Greater Armenia and en- 
gaged in scholarly pursuits. In 1699 when Israel Ori visited the pope to 
offer him the letter of the Armenian meliks (hereditary landowners of 
feudal lineage in southeastern Armenia and Karabagh), who requested 
Western help for the liberation of Armenia, he had beside him as a 
translator Stepanos Roshka. In 1701, Ori passed through Poland, visiting 
the Armenian communities. Two decades later a number of Armenians 
from Poland applied to join the forces of Davit Bek and fight for their 
fatherland. 

. The traditional view that thousands of Armenians living in Poland 
and the Ukraine were assimilated as an immediate result of forced 
conversion to Catholicism is not warranted. No single event cannot 
explain the waning and gradual disappearance of some of the commu- 
nities in Eastern Europe. As already shown, the Armenian communities 
in Poland and the Ukraine were not very populous. The rise of feudal 
lords and of a feudal socioeconomic structure in Poland at the end of the 
fifteenth century limited the growth of cities. Despite attempts in the 
seventeenth century to build new cities, the economy of the country 
declined because of continuous wars and major shifts in world trade. 
After the 1660s better markets than those in Poland attracted the Arme- 
nian merchants to Russia, Persia, and the Ottoman Empire. Economic 
problems and the religious persecutions of the seventeenth century 
forced many Armenians to migrate to Wallachia and elsewhere. The 
numbers of Armenians decreased sharply when Podolia fell to the 
Ottomans in 1672, and many Armenians migrated to the Balkans, 
particularly to the region of Plovdiv. All of these factors make the 
general picture much more complex. It is interesting to note that after 
their conversion to Catholicism, the Armenians of Poland and the 
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Ukraine maintained their national identity for as long as their institutions 
could function. Conversion to Catholicism did not mean attending 
non-Armenian churches. The Armenians still maintained their churches 
and their ancient rite. 

The major blow to the status quo of the Armenian communities in 
Poland probably came in 1784 following the first partition of Poland, 
when the Armenian tribunals were shut down. After the Russian take- 
over of Podolia in 1793, the Armenians of that region were completely 
cut off, and the Armenian Catholic bishops of Lvov could no longer tend 
to the spiritual needs of the Armenians in that region of their prelacy. 
For a while the Russians allowed the Armenian Catholics to maintain 
the Armenian rite, but in the 1820s they were deprived even of that. 

Lvov was under Austrian control throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Armenian community in and around the city remained under 
the jurisdiction of their bishops, and the Armenian rite was maintained 
until the beginning of the twentieth century. In the 1880s the bishopric 
of Lvov had about 3,000 Armenians. In 1902 Vahan Kurkjian, an 
Armenian intellectual from the United States, visited Lvov, known as 
Lemberg at that time. He gives the following information: 500 Arme- 
nians lived in Lvov and another 500 in Stanislav. They had lost their 
native tongue, but the 3,000 villagers living in Kuty were still Armenian 
speakers. There were twenty priests of the Armenian rite who tended to 
the spiritual needs of the faithful. Next to the cathedral of Lvov was a 
convent where some of the nuns were of Armenian origin. After World 
War I, when Galicia became a part of Poland, the Armenian community 
ofLvov was still active. The Armenian archbishop Joseph Theodorovich 
undertook the task of renovating the fourteenth-century cathedral. In the 
1930s the Armenians of Lvov had a cultural organization and published 
journals and pamphlets, some of which were about the cathedral. After 
World War II, Galicia was united with Ukraine. According to the 
Armenian Soviet Encyclopedia, there were in the 1970s as many as 1,500 
Armenians living in Lvov. Recent reports indicate that thousands of 
Armenians live in various Polish cities. Many Poles also trace their 
family trees from Armenian ancestors. 


Bulgaria 


The origins of Armenian communities on the territory of present-day 
Bulgaria go back to the Byzantine period (sixth through tenth centuries). 
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The Danube frontier of the empire was very vulnerable, as nomadic 
elements living on the northern borders of the “inhabited world" made 
frequent inroads deep into Byzantine territory and terrorized the seden- 
tary population. The logical solution to the problem was to settle warrior 
frontiersmen in the Balkans. The Byzantine emperors, who since the 
time of Justinian I were trying to pacify Armenia and destroy its feudal 
social order, transported Armenian feudal and warrior elements to the 
Balkans, thus resolving two problems at once: pacification of Western 
Armenia and protection of the Danube frontier. The imperial policy is 
clearly reflected in an apocryphal letter addressed to Khusro II, King of 
Kings of Persia, by the emperor Maurice (582-602). In this document, 
which is preserved in the History of the seventh-century Armenian 
historian Sebeos, the Byzantine emperor makes the following proposal: 


There is an unruly and disobedient race in our midst, creating confu- 
sion. Come now, let me gather those on my side and deport them to 
Thrace and you gather those on your side and order them to be taken 
to the East. If they die, our enemies will die, and if they kill, they will 
kill our enemies, and we shall live in peace. For if they remain in their 
land, we shall have no rest. 


Beginning with the early ninth century, Paulician heretics of 
Armenian origin replaced the earlier political exiles in the Balkans. New 
exiles were sent to this region in the ninth and tenth centuries. Besides 
heretics, Monophysite Armenians as well as Duophysites penetrated the 
area. According to the testimony of the tenth-century Armenian histo- 
rian Stepanos Asoghik, one of them by the name of Samvel Anetsi 
(Samuel of Ani) who was originally from the district of Terjan in 
Western Armenia became king of Bulgaria in 976 and ruled until 1014. 
vam his great archenemy, the Byzantine emperor Basil II, known 

s "the slayers of the Bulgars," was also of Armenian origin and had 
A peas detachments in his armies fighting in his Vapapdiens against 
Samvel Anetsi. 

In the eleventh century, after the annexation of Bulgaria to the 
Byzantine Empire, large Armenian communities were established at 
Burgas and especially at Philippopolis (modern Plovdiv). The latter was 
the center of what appears to have been a newly organized prelacy of 
the Armenian Church and was also the site of a Chalcedonian Armenian 
monastery. Smaller Armenian communities existed in other Bulgarian 
towns and villages. 
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In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, new waves of Armenian 
immigrants arrived from Cilicia and particularly from the Crimea. 
Ottoman conquests in Bulgaria during the last two decades of the 
fifteenth century were responsible for the refuge of some Armenians 
to Wallachia, Transylvania, and Galicia. Yet whenever political and 
social stability prevailed in the Balkan peninsula, Armenians fleeing 
their homeland considered it a haven. This trend continued until the 
twentieth century. 

The Armenian immigrants in Bulgaria and the other Balkan 
countries, like their brothers and sisters in Poland and the Ukraine, 
were scattered in relatively small numbers over large areas. For exam- 
ple. in the seventeenth century there were only 100 Armenian families 
living in Plovdiv. The community grew as refugees arrived from 
Kamenets-Podolskii in 1675. The situation was similar in Sofia, where 
an older community existed prior to the seventeenth century. During 
the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, refugees ar- 
rived from Nakhichevan and southwestern Armenia, so inflating the 
Armenian population that by the end of the eighteenth century there 
were as many as 1,600 Armenians living there. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the Armenian community of Trnovo was 
very active because of its commercial significance. When Trnovo 
ceased being a commercial center, the Armenian population moved 
away. In the city of Varna there also was an Armenian quarter in the 
seventeenth century. The Armenian population increased in the second 
half of the nineteenth and the early decades of the twentieth century. 
The Armenian community of Ruschuk (Ruse) traced its history back 
to the sixteenth century. The majority of the smaller communities that 
flourished in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were merchant 
colonies from southeastern Armenia, particularly from the region of 
Nakhichevan. Most of them disappeared as Bulgaria lost its commer- 
cial ties. After the merchants had left, the Armenian population of the 
larger communities in Plovdiv, Sofia, Ruschuk, and Varna labored to 
maintain a livelihood as expert craftsmen. 

In the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Armenian refu- 
gees from Greater Armenia, Persia, the different regions of the Otto- 
man Empire, and Europe continued to go to Bulgaria, even though the 
economic situation was not very inviting. There were several reasons 
for this. The political and economic situation in the Balkans was 
comparatively better than that in the hinterlands of Anatolia and 
Greater Armenia. Armenian Monophysites living under Polish rule 
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escaped religious persecution by taking refuge in Bulgarian towns 
under the Ottomans, since the Ottoman segregated administrative 
system allowed them to worship according to their faith. For Arme- 
nians in both Eastern Europe and the Ottoman Empire, Bulgaria was 
an easily accessible land. Armenians had no racial, religious, or 
national conflicts with the local Bulgarians. 

Despite the nineteenth-century Ottoman oppression in the Balkans 
that forced many Armenian families to leave, the larger communities 
survived. After the establishment of the Bulgarian principality in 1878, 
Bulgaria became the principal refuge of Armenians escaping the brutal- 
ity of the Turks. The massacre of the 1800s, those of 1909 in Cilicia, 
and the holocaust of 1915 brought numerous Armenians to the major 
cities of Bulgaria. 

The 1,400-year Armenian presence in Bulgaria is well attested in 
historical sources, architectural monuments, manuscripts, and art. 
Scholars think that prior to the Ottoman occupation of the Balkans, many 
Armenians living in the peninsula were assimilated. Lack of channels 
of communication with the homeland and the religious persecutions of 
the Byzantines may have contributed to the loss of several thousand 
Armenians. During the Byzantine period, Armenian Chalcedonians 
founded in 1084 one of the oldest cultural centers of Bulgaria, namely, 
the Monastery of Bachkova. The Chalcedonian element was, however, 
the first to assimilate. These as well as the adherents of the national 
church made substantial contributions to Bulgarian art and architecture. 
Armenian calligraphers and miniature artists were active in the Balkans 
from as early as 1007. 

The survival of several communities in Bulgaria since the Middle 
Ages and the early years of the Ottoman period of occupation is, 
however, evident. Several factors may have contributed to this longev- 
ity. Bulgaria was geographically very close to the Crimea and the 
Ottoman capital, where there were large concentrations of Armenians. 
Because of this there was an ongoing relationship among the commu- 
nities, particularly in religious matters, since the Armenian church 
authorities in Bulgaria were at first in contact with those in Crimea 
and later were placed under the direct control of the Armenian patri- 
archate of Constantinople. Under Ottoman rule the communities of 
Bulgaria pulled closer to those in the Crimea and Anatolia. The older 
communities were more readily replenished with new blood coming 
from the east. Here as well as elsewhere the church, art, architecture, 
and letters played a major role in maintaining the Armenian identity 
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of the communities. There was no mass conversion of Armenians 
either to the Orthodox faith or to Catholicism, and the Armenians of 
Bulgaria remained much closer to the mainstream of Armenian life. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century, especially after the massa- 
cres of the 1890s, many Armenian intellectuals escaped to Bulgaria. 
Armenian life was bustling there in the early decades of the twentieth 
century and during the two decades between the two world wars. In — 
1933 many Armenians repatriated to Soviet Armenia, and a second 
group, consisting of 6,000 people, left for Armenia in 1946. In the 
1950s and 1960s many Armenian families migrated to the Middle East, 
the United States, and Canada. But Armenian communities still remain 
in the major towns of Bulgaria. According to the statistics of 1976, 
there were about 25,000 Armenians in the country. 


Romania 


The history of the Armenian communities in the historic districts of 
Bukovina, Moldavia, and Wallachia dates back to the fourteenth century 
and perhaps even earlier. A major Armenian migration headed toward 
these regions probably originated in the lower Volga basin, accompa- 
nying the wave of immigrants that went to the southern Crimea in the 
1330s. In 1350 the Armenian immigrants built a church in Botoshan and 
another one in 1395 in Iash. In 1401, Prince Alexander of Moldavia 
permitted the Armenians to establish a prelacy at Suchava. 

The Armenian communities in Bukovina and Moldavia grew 
during the course of the fifteenth century particularly— that is, after the 
Ottoman conquest of Constantinople and the fall of Kaffa in 1475. In 
1484, however, the Ottomans transported the Armenians of Kilian and 
Akkerman to Constantinople. Soon thereafter, in 1497, seven hundred 
Armenian families left Suchava for Hungary, Poland, and Galicia be- 
cause of Polish aggression. 

The middle of the sixteenth century was a particularly bad period 
for the Armenians of Moldavia, since religious persecutions drove them 
away to Transylvania. In the last quarter of the sixteenth century, 
however, the Serpeka dynasty of Armenian origin ruled. Armenian 
participation in the popular movements protesting the heavy taxation 
under Prince Duca in the seventeenth century was catastrophic for the 
communities, Several Armenian families were forced to flee to the 
Carpathian Mountains, but at the end of the seventeenth century the old 
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Armenian communities were replenished with new waves of im- 
migrants. These communities were still active until the end of the 
eighteenth century, though they suffered setbacks during the Russo- 
Turkish wars. In the 1790s Archbishop Hovsep Arghutian, the prelate 
of the Armenians of Russia, helped 4,000 Armenians from Moldavia 
migrate to Russia. Nonetheless, the communities outlasted the Austrian 
occupation of Moldavia and were later actively involved in Romanian 
politics and cultural movements. 

Individual Armenians probably first appeared in Wallachia in the 
thirteenth century. Communities were established in the second half ef 
the fourteenth century, with the earliest immigrants arriving from the 
Crimea. After the fall of Kaffa in 1475, larger numbers arrived to 
replenish the older communities. More refugees came from Ottoman 
territories in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, some settling in 
Dobruja. In 1620 the Armenians built their first church in Bucharest, 
and as a result of the continuous influx of population from the Ottoman 
Empire throughout the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early decades of the 
twentieth century, the Bucharest community grew in size. The Arme- 
nians of Wallachia did not suffer as many setbacks as their kinsmen in 
Moldavia, and the communities were relatively more stable. Save for 
the tightening of Ottoman control during the period of the Phanariot 
Greeks in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the Armenians 
enjoyed relative peace and prosperity. They were engaged mostly in 
commercial enterprises both in Wallachia and Moldavia and monopo- 
lized much of the transit traffic between the Ottoman Empire and 
Poland. These communities were more affluent than those in Bulgaria. 

Since late medieval times, the Armenians participated in the 
political and cultural as well as social life of Wallachia. Itis interesting 
to note that this participation did not lead to assimilation and collapse 
of Armenian community life. The Armenians brought their art, archi- 
tecture, literature, and crafts and made contributions in a number of 
areas such as publication of newspapers and books, erection of build- 
ings, and politics. Certain individuals of Armenian ancestry achieved 
great success in political and cultural areas and are considered today 
very much a part of Romanian history. According to the testimony of 
the seventeenth-century Turkish traveler Evliya Chelebi, the Arme- 
nians lived in harmony with the local Romanians. This kind of coex- 
istence continues until the present time. 

The contributions of the Armenians to Romanian culture are so 
substantial that several Romanian scholars have studied the history of 
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the Armenian communities in Romania. One of them, N. B. Iorga, a 
renowned historian and national figure in Romania, wrote on various 
aspects of Armenian history and was a relentless champion of the 
Armenian cause. 

The Armenian communities in Romania have survived until the 
present. Besides the large community in Bucharest, there were and still 
are Armenians in Constanta, Tolbuhin (now in Bulgaria), Silistra, Tulca, 
and several other towns. In most of these places there are Armenian 
churches and monuments. | 

During the late Middle Ages the communities in Moldavia and 
Wallachia were well organized. In Moldavia the Armenians also had 
tribunals, which continued to function until the beginning of the Aus- 
trian occupation. Near Suchava there are at least two Armenian monas- 
teries that are still open; the Monastery of Hachkatar Surb Astvatsatsin 
is still a place of pilgrimage for the Armenians of Romania. 

In most of the Armenian communities there were Armenian 
schools that were still functioning in the 1950s and 1960s. The Roma- 
nian Armenians had local presses where newspapers, journals, and 
books were published in the Armenian language. Most of these had been 
founded in the second half of the nineteenth century and later. The 
Armenians in Romania had a very active cultural life and kept in very 
close touch with intellectual movements in other Armenian communi- 
ties. Though the repatriation of thousands of Armenians to Soviet 
Armenia in 1946 and 1948 and the immigration of thousands of others 
to the Middle East and the West in the 1950s and 1960s have devitalized . 
the communities, they are still in existence. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the situation of the 
Armenian communities in Moldavia and Bukovina was little different 
from those in Poland and Ukraine and contributed greatly to the 
preservation of the Armenian identity. The first half of the nineteenth 
century was a most critical period for the Armenians in general. The 
times required a decision to be made and steps to be taken for a 
transition from a medieval to a modern society. The transition led to a 
revival of national culture and greater self-awareness. In cities such as 
Tiflis, Moscow, Smyrna, and Constantinople, a mainstream of Arme- 
nian life and new definitions of national identity and nationhood were 
forged by the intelligentsia. Certain communities on the periphery of 
the Armenian dispersion plunged into the mainstream, maintained their 
identity, and flourished. Others could not do so; some of these commu- 
nities survived as fossils whereas others ultimately died out. The 
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Armenian communities in Romania belong to the first category. The 
constant influx of new immigrants from the Ottoman Empire; the 
national church; institutions such as schools, libraries, newspapers, 
hospitals, social, cultural, and political groups; and continuous contact 
with the religious, cultural, social, and political life of the homeland 
and the major Armenian communities outside pulled the Romanian 
Armenians into the mainstream of Armenian life. In addition, the period 
of Armenian national revival coincided in Romania with that of an 
economic boom, as Romanian grain was in great demand. The old 
Armenian communities in Romania—although geographically not 
much closer to the homeland and the Ottoman capital than the cities of 
Poland and the Ukraine—also flourished and were economically in a 
position to respond to the changes in Armenian life. 

In modern times, the closing down of several institutions and the 
flux- of immigrants since the 1950s have weakened the vitality of the 
Romanian communities, and assimilation is taking its toll despite very 
close cultural contacts with Soviet Armenia. 


Hungary 


Armenian presence in Hungary and Transylvania, which was a part of 
Hungary until 1920, is attested from as early as the tenth century. In the 
fourteenth century the Armenian community of Hungary must have 
been quite large, since we know that they had a bishop by the name of 
Martin who presided in Transylvania. The major wave of immigrants, 
however, came in 1497 from Suchava in Bukovina and settled in 
Transylvania. Others followed, fleeing religious persecutions in 
Moldaviain 1551. During the seventeenth century there were new waves 
of immigrants from the same region. The historical sources do not speak 
of other migrations of Armenians to Hungary or Transylvania after the 
seventeenth century. 

In their new habitat, the Armenian immigrants from Moldavia 
gradually acquired rights. In 1680 they were given the privilege to 
conduct their own internal affairs and engage in commerce. In the 1680s 
they played a major role in unifying Hungary and in the war against the 
Ottomans. In 1696 they were allowed to elect their own judges and hold 
tribunals. 

Like their kinsmen in Poland and the Ukraine, the Armenians of 
Hungary and Transylvania were forced to convert to Catholicism at the 
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end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century. This 
was brought about when the Hapsburgs extended their control over 
- Transylvania and the Armenian Catholic prelates of Lvov were given a 
free hand to impose their will on the Transylvanian communities. As a 
result, ties between the Armenians of Transylvania and the communities 
in the Balkans were severed. Yet the Armenian communities survived 
until the early decades of the twentieth century. 

The Armenians of Transylvania founded two major cities—Gherla 
and Elizabethspol (Dumbraveni)—and several towns and villages. 
These cities and towns, referred to as Armenopolis (Armenian city), 
were autonomous, self-contained, and distinguished for their Armenian 
courts. The majority of the Armenian population, probably no more than 
20,000 people, resided in these towns, which were renowned for their 
tanneries and candle factories. The Armenians of Transylvania were for 
the most part engaged in foreign trade and contributed a great deal to 
the economy of Hungary. 

One of the great aspirations of the Armenians of Transylvania was 
to establish an Armenian Catholic bishopric in their district. After 
several years of negotiation they achieved this goal, which made it 
possible for them to be semiautonomous in religious matters, establish 
their own schools, and maintain the Armenian language. In the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries the Mekhitarists of Venice regularly sent 
vardapets to educate them and even founded a monastery and a school. 
For several generations the Armenians maintained their identity and 
were very creative in literature and especially historiography. 

Like their kinsmen in Romania, the Armenians of Transylvania 
and Hungary became actively involved in the sociopolitical tife of 
Hungary. In 1848 the several Armenian cities and towns participated in 
the Hungarian revolution against Hapsburg domination. Three generals 
of Armenian descent were among the military leaders of the revolution. 
When the Hapsburgs crushed the rebellion in 1849, two of the three 
Armenian generals were executed and the Armenians suffered great 
financial losses. The Armenian cities and towns were forced to pay war 
indemnities and lost their privileges. The Armenian population, which 
hitherto had been in an economically stable state, was impoverished. 
The economic stress forced many to move away to seek work elsewhere. 
The Armenians also lost their right to have a bishop. 

Despite the difficulties, the Armenians of Transylvania made a 
final attempt to revive their towns in the 1870s and 1880s, but to no 
avail. The communities dwindled, and non-Armenians moved into the 
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Armenian towns. There are no Armenians now in the city of Gherla, the 
last stronghold. The last Armenian in the city, a Roman Catholic priest 
. and scholar, died in the 1960s. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Armenian commu- 
nities in Transylvania were in a fossilized state, severed from the 
mainstream of Armenian life politically, ecclesiastically, culturally, and 
also linguistically. As already noted, unlike the communities in Bul- 
garia and Romania, the ones in Hungary were not replenished by new 
blood. The great changes in Armenian life throughout the nineteenth 
century in no way affected the social, political, and cultural life of the 
Transylvanian communities. 

Unlike the Armenian community of Lvov, which had converted to 
Catholicism but was under an Armenian archbishop, the Transylvanian 
Armenians could not even maintain their identity as Armenian Catho- 
lics. After losing their right to have their own jurisdiction, they were put 
under that of a local non-Armenian bishop. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the priests who served in the churches no longer 
understood the language of the liturgy, and most of them officiated in 
Latin. The only Armenian ecclesiastical presence was that of the 
Mekhitarists of Venice, who were forced to close down their school after 
the rebellion of 1848. 

The Armenians of Transylvania initially spoke the dialect of 
immigrants from Bukovina. By the nineteenth century they were already 
linguistically isolated, since modern literary Armenian, with its eastern 
and western branches, became the standard idiom of communication. 
The Hapsburgs denied the Armenians of Transylvania the opportunity 
to learn modern literary Armenian in their schools. The Transylvanian 
dialect was used only in funerary orations and formal speeches. At the 
end of the nineteenth century, only a few old people could still commu- 
nicate in their dialect. l 

During the nineteenth century the Armenians of Transylvania 
culturally and emotionally related less to their fellow Armenians in the 
homeland than to their own past and communities and towns. The most 
patriotic among them found satisfaction in writing local histories. Ar- 
menians of Transylvania were assimilated. There were still small pock- 
ets of Catholic Armenians in Transylvania in the 1950s; unfortunately, 
there is no recent information about them. The communities disappeared 
because the affluent as well as the middle class and the poor moved away 
from the old towns and cities. The young went to school in various 
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Hungarian cities and never returned, and the political upheavals of the 
twentieth century scattered the few who were left. 

Certain facts regarding Armenian communities are noteworthy. - 
The larger communities in Eastern Europe and the Crimea first appeared 
in the fourteenth century, with the arrival of large migrations from 
Russia and Anatolia. The large numbers mentioned in early modern 
historical works must be seriously questioned because, from all appear- 
ances, the number of Armenians in Eastern Europe was not very large. 
Most communities were revived by the arrival of new immigrants from 
the homeland, from other parts of the Ottoman Empire, or from neigh- 
boring communities. Most of the major communities survived until the 
nineteenth century, and some are still extant today. The Armenians 
reached Eastern Europe at a time when new cities were being founded 
and older ones encouraged to flourish. The Armenians succeeded in 
acquiring privileges and some autonomy in conducting their community. 
affairs. The medieval way of life and confinement to ethnic quarters in 
cities and ethnically homogeneous villages with commercial, legal, 
religious, and social privileges automatically segregated the Armenians 
from other ethnic groups. Under such circumstances the Armenians did 
not find maintaining their identity too difficult. 

The communities that kept pace with the mainstream of Armenian 
life survived, and some even thrived; those that were hindered from 
doing so because of religious, political, or cultural barriers were fossil- 
ized and gradually disappeared. Immigrants from thriving communities 
within the mainstream of Armenian life founded new colonies and 
communities, whereas those from fossilized communities disappeared 
completely. This point can be substantiated by comparing immigrants 
from the Crimea with those from Transylvania. The former founded or 
replenished several communities, while the latter were assimilated. 
While local Armenian institutions played an important role in the life of 
an Armenian community, a sense of belonging to a nation was generated 
only through participation in the mainstream of Armenian life. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Alboyadjian, 1941-1961. Simeon Lehatsi, 1936 
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